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DEP -SIT D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TRAINING IN THE 
OTHER MILITARY ART 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Epwarp B. McKINLEY 
Commandant, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


HE present-day prominence of economic mobilization 

planning is the culmination of a long historical process. 
From the days of the ancient Greek generals, from whose title 
the word “strategy” is derived, down through Belisarius, Frede- 
rick, Jomini, and Clausewitz, military strategy, tactics, and 
training received the major emphasis. In every epoch, the view 
was prevalent that war, at least on the staff level, was an 
activity for gentlemen, and that the more sordid aspects of 
supply and finance should be left to tradesmen and menials. 
As the lower estates began to intrude more and more into 
things military, the “art of war” of the great captains of the 
past became the “business of war” of the hard-bitten burghers 
and peasants, 

The rising importance of production was exemplified by the 
middle class of revolutionary France in its struggle against the 
kings, and by the Yankees of the industrial North in the War 
Between the States. But not until World War I had entered 
upon its sanguinary second year was the significance of the 
materiel requirements of modern warfare forcefully brought 
home to the contending nations. The struggle between the 
Central Powers and the Allies became, more and more, a 
struggle between supporting economies and national industrial 
establishments. 

In three nations—Germany, Russia, and the United States 
——efforts were launched to realize some benefits from the costly 
experience of World War I. Germany, bitter in defeat and 
humiliation, turned from its feeble Weimar Republic, set up 
in iron-handed dictatorship, regimented and trained its youth, 
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and devoted its productive facilities and industrial genius to a 
program of “guns instead of butter.” Russia likewise turned 
to authoritarian government. Unlike Germany, however, 
Russia had no great industrial backbone, and few trained 
workers, engineers, or managerial experts. To place the 
nation on a strong military footing, the Soviet leaders directed 
their Five Year Plans to industrial development, emphasizing 
“heavy industry instead of butter.” In the United States, the 
Congress passed the National Defense Act of 1920. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of War was made responsible for the procure- 
ment of all military supplies needed by the War Department, 
and was charged with providing for the mobilization of 
materiel and industrial organization. 

In October 1923, the Assistant Secretary of War recommend- 
ed that a special course be instituted for training officers in 
military procurement and industrial mobilization planning. 
The Army Industrial College was formally established in 
February 1924, under the control and supervision of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War. The first course was of five months’ 
duration. The joint service character of the school was estab- 
lished in 1925 by the admission of Naval officers as students 
and by their inclusion in the faculty. The next-year saw the 
course lengthened to one year, and the scope of the course 
expanded. The curriculum was steadily broadened until, by 
1938, advanced studies and research in both national and inter- 
national developments were a regular part of the program. By 
1940, more than 800 officers of the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps had been graduated from its courses. 


As the pre-war tensions mounted, the College was called upon 
to participate in the actual mobilization planning activities of 
the Armed Forces. The class of 1938-1939 aided in the re- 
vision of the Annexes to the 1939 Mobilization Plan, putting 
its theoretical knowledge to immediate use. The close associa- 
tion of student officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
resulted in inter-service cooperation in World War II. 


On Christmas Eve 1941, with the Nation staggering under 
the shock of Pearl Harbor, the Army Industrial College grad- 
uated its Fall-Winter Class—then suspended its activities, so 
as to permit its student body and faculty to enter war duty. 
Two years later, in December 1943, the College was reopened. 
and a special course in War Contract Termination was inaugu- 
rated. When this special course was abandoned in November 
1945, more than 4000 students had been trained. A six-month 
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Interim Course was instituted late in 1945, to analyze and 
evaluate the economic mobilization experience gained in 
World War II. 

The inter-service character of the Army Industrial College 
was given formal recognition in April 1946, when it was re- 
designated the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and 
placed under the joint control of the Under Secretary of War 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Later in the same 
year, it was moved to the old War College grounds (now 
designated Fort Lesley J. McNair) and placed in physical 
juxtaposition with the new National War College. Close co- 
ordination of the two top-level institutions was thus accom- 
plished. The student bodies share the same messing and 
recreational facilities. Lectures are open to the students of 
both institutions. Both schools present ten months’ courses, 
co-extensive in time and well integrated in subject matter. 

By bringing together, on a common level, the most advanced 
training in strategy and tactics on the one hand, and economic 
mobilization, procurement, and logistics on the other, the two 
great branches of the military art have been given formal 
recognition, and teamwork among all elements of the national 
defense has been emphasized. The result is a clearer under- 
standing, by each major element, of the missions, problems, 
and organization of its sister services and agencies. 

In May 1947, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
was reorganized, functionally and organizationally. A Depart- 
ment of Instruction was established, composed of eight in- 
structional divisions: 


(1) Technological Progress—the effect of technological ad- 
vances on economic mobilization, and the translation of tech- 
nical improvements into military requirements. 

(2) Requirements—the determination and coordination of 
military, civilian, and allied requirements, and the development 
of military supply programs. 

(3) Production—war production, including specifications, 
materials and components, priorities, allocations and schedul- 
ing, facilities, power and fuel, and inspection. 

(4) Purchase—organization and purchasing policies; co- 
ordination of purchasing, including joint procurement; con- 
tract negotiation, renegotiation, and termination; and raw 
material stockpiling policy. 

(5) Contributory Factors—factors closely associated with 
procurement, procurement planning, and economic mobiliza- 
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tion, including storage, distribution, transportation, commu- 
nications, maintenance, repair, conservation, and packaging. 

(6) Manpower—social problems, including manpower policy, 
industrial personnel selection, selective service, recruitment 
and training, price and wage control, industrial relations, labor 
organizations, and labor-management disputes. 


(7) Economic Potential—the economic elements of the war 
potential of nations; wartime economic relations with foreign 
nations; industrial mobilization of foreign nations; and eco- 
nomic contributions from occupied areas. 

(8) Organization and Administration—economic mobiliza- 
tion prior to and during World War II; plans and methods of 
implementing future industrial mobilization, including the 
organization and administration of the Armed Services and 
of civilian agencies concerned with economic mobilization; 
economic controls and public opinion. 

Through its Technical Liaison Staff, the Industrial College 
maintains close liaison with other agencies of the Federal 
Government, research foundations, universities, learned, tech- 
nological, and scientific societies, and industry. 

The Industrial College provides its students with a well- 
balanced, graduate-level approach to the problems of economic 
mobilization and procurement planning. In general, the 
methods of instruction follow the procedures of leading Amer- 
ican graduate schools, consisting of lectures, individual and 
group research, committee and seminar study, case problems, 
and field experience. There are no set courses, no routine pro- 
cedures, no “approved solutions,” no stereotyped tests or lec- 
tures, and, it is sincerely hoped, no complacent minds. The 
students are expected to be skeptical, questioning, and open 
to conviction in their attitudes. Guest lecturers include officers 
of other governmental agencies, leading industrialists, scien- 
tists, and other informed persons. Free questioning of the 
lecturers and joint discussion of the subjects by lecturers, 
faculty, and students are encouraged. 

The Industrial College provides its students with field obser- 
vation of the operations of major industrial and other economic 
facilities, so that theory may be supplemented by on-the-spot 
observation, in direct contact with the production officials. A 
series of field trips is held annually. Relatively small groups 
of student officers, accompanied by staff members of the Col- 
lege, visit key industrial areas and tour major facilities in 
those areas. During the current course, trips will be made 
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to Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and the Springfield-Hartford area. Industry 
has been extremely cooperative in arranging these trips. In 
addition to the information derived by the students, a valuable 
type of Industry-Armed Forces liaison has resulted. 

In any major national emergency, the demand for officer 
personnel trained in economic mobilization is expected to ex- 
ceed the supply available in the Regular Services. The In- 
dustrial College, therefore, provides training for Reserve of- 
ficers of the Armed Forces; and the Reserve Training Branch 
of the College has initiated a program of short courses in 
economic mobilization, held annually at major industrial cen- 
ters throughout the Nation. The first of these courses was 
presented in New Orleans from 12 to 23 January 1948. 

Instruction in these abridged courses, in general, covers: (1) 
Organization of the Government for National Security; (2) 
Technological Progress; (3) Impact of New Weapons on War; 
(4) Economic Intelligence; (5) Strategic Importance of Cer- 
tain Areas; (6) Economic Potential; (7) Geopolitics; (8) 
Manpower; (9) Purchase, Procurement, Contracts, Renegotia- 
tion; (10) Production; (11) Materials; and (12) Planning for 
Industrial Mobilization. 

Reserve officers are selected for enrollment in the Economic 
Mobilization Course on the basis of their service records, dem- 
onstrated intelligence, and suitability for policy-making assign- 
ments in the event of a national emergency. A limited number 
of selected industrial executives, educators, and other promi- 
nent civilians also are accepted for enrollment, so as to familiar- 
ize potential leaders with the special problems and responsi- 
bilities of economic mobilization. Present plans call for train- 
ing approximately 2000 officers and civilians annually. 

As the political, economic, and social tides of a disordered 
and disoriented world ebb and flow, our way of life becomes 
increasingly dependent upon the strength and vigilance of the 
Armed Forces. Properly armed and trained, the American 
citizen can guard his heritage against any foreign aggressors. 
Without equipment or training, our vast population stands 
helpless. The Industrial College of the Armed Forces trains 
officers of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force in one phase of 
the activities which will provide the United States with the 
arms and training necessary to its continued security. 








OUR GREEK AND 
TURKISH AID MISSIONS 


By 


CoLoNEL RicHarp W. Mayo 


N 22 May 1947, the President signed a bill providing for 
United States assistance te Greece and Turkey, and ad- 
vance parties of the two missions left immediately. 

In his message to the Congress, the President explained that 
the 1940 invasion of Greece, four years of occupation by the 
Germans, and a burnt-earth policy of the retreating Germans 
had thoroughly crippled the country. Destroyed were virtually 
all railways, roads, port facilities, communications, and mer- 
chant shipping. More than 1000 villages had been ‘burned, and 
85 per cent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, poultry, 
and draft animals had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped 
out practically all savings. Recovery had been made impossible 
by bitter internal strife. 

Reporting on the bill, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations described how Communist leaders had gained control 
of many wartime Greek guerilla bands and were using them in 
an attempt to overthrow the Greek government and establish a 
Communist regime. The bands appeared to receive assistance 
and direction from sources outside Greece. These bands had 
attained considerable success, particularly in northern Greece, 
mainly because of the demoralized population, economic dis- 
organization, and lack of equipment and supplies in the Greek 
government security forces. The aid bill was designed to im- 
prove all three conditions simultaneously. 

The Greek army and air force had been forced to depend 
upon outside sources for food and equipment. Britain had sup- 
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plied them for three years, but could not continue carrying the 
entire load. The Committee estimated that weapons and ammu- 
nition accounted for one third of the Greek army needs (in 
money value) ; and vehicles, fuel, clothing, and food accounted 
for another third. The balance included such items as engi- 
neering supplies; communications equipment; mules and 
horses; and miscellaneous items, Naval needs were principally 
for amphibious vessels, mine-sweepers, and minor craft. 

Turkey had an army of excellent discipline, morale, and 
loyalty; but it was equipped largely with materiel of German 
design, posing a difficult problem in replacement. Turkey could 
supply its forces with necessary food, clothing, and limited 
types of military equipment; but it was deficient in such major 
items as antiaircraft weapons and warning systems. Transporta- 
tion and communications facilities also were deficient. 

After discussing outside pressure on Turkey to relinquish con- 
trol of the Dardanelles, the Committee observed that the 
matter of assistance to Greece and Turkey constituted a single 
problem, because of their geographic relationship. It added 
that the “collapse and loss of independence of one of these 
countries would have most serious effects upon the position of 
the other.” 

Congressional appropriations provide $300,000,000 for aid to 
Greece and $100,000,000 for Turkey, for the period ending 
30 June 1948. Estimates were that half the funds for Greece 
would be spent for supplies and equipment for the Greek armed 
forces, and half for civilian reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Priority items under the latter were transport and communica- 
tions facilities, electric utilities, flood control and irrigation 
projects, and industrial and agricultural facilities. Funds for 
Turkey were to cover equipment for the armed forces and re- 
lated projects of military significance, such as rehabilitation of 
the Turkish railway system. 


By 30 September 1947, there was an American Aid Mission 
of 206 in Greece—128 civilians and 78 Army, Navy, and Air 
Force personnel. As of 1 February 1948, the mission con- 
sisted of 430—160 civilians and 270 military. The Turkish 
Aid Mission, which was 120 in September 1947, was 271 on 
1 February 1948—131 civilians and 140 military. 

Developments in Greece during recent months indicate that 
the military aspects of the program must take an even higher 
priority than at first expected. Guerilla bands of about 20,000 
direct most of their action not against the Greek army, but 
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against the people. Their objective is destruction of villages, 
terrorizing of inhabitants, and the creation of economic and 
political chaos. They have succeeded alarmingly in northern 
Greece, where 420,000 refugees have been driven from their 
villages and farms and into large urban areas, sorely taxing 
Greek government efforts at reconstruction. 


Only a small minority of the guerillas are confirmed Com- 
munists, A somewhat larger group are the lawless or irrespon- 
sible element found in any country, an element which prefers 
a life of brigandage. Many, however, state that they have 
been drafted under threat of death to themselves and their fam- 
ilies, as revealed by Congressmen visiting Greece last year. An 
investigation by the Security Council of the United Nations 
proved beyond doubt that the guerillas do procure some sup- 
port and supply from other countries. Guerilla forces have 
found refuge across the northern border, when forced to retreat. 
All these factors have forced the conclusion that economic re- 
covery must wait until internal security has been established. 


Accordingly, the mission has transferred $15,000,000 of re- 
construction and naval funds to the army program, in order to 
increase the National Defense Corps Battalions (corresponding 
to our National Guard) from 42 (21,000 men) to 100 (50,000 
men). These groups will take over the protection of villages 
and provinces from which they are recruited, thus freeing the 
Greek National Army (132,000 men) to conduct more offensive 
warfare. 

The Greek government, meanwhile, requested that American 
military advisers be placed with all Greek army staffs down to 
and including the division level. Consequently, the Army Group 
of the Mission was increased by approximately 90 officers and 
80 enlisted men. They will give advice on operational matters, 
but will neither participate in combat nor command Greek 
troops. Their work complements that of the British Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Missions, which give training and or- 
ganizational advice to the Greek armed forces, 

The present program for military financial aid to Greece, 
within the total $300,000,000 authorized, is as follows: 








PRTG? (2 aicizvorc nak ae ates ie Ba OOlea wale: Hiviele Bieis ome oa $149,500,000 
A TONER 4 Getic ccs siete eerie eee we eee es 9,500,000 
OS CO eS SAS chia ora eva Neies 12,850,000 

Dita imac estos ke ev daw Hewes $171,850,000 


Since initiation of the program, the small Greek air force has 
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received additional aircraft and replacement parts, and 1000 
more personnel. 

Navy funds are chiefly for logistic support of the Greek 
navy—fuel, materials, technical equipment, clothing, and gen- 
eral stores. The minesweeping program has _ progressed 
smoothly, and coastal waters are now virtually cleared. Six 
motor gunboats were commissioned in the Greek navy at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in December 1947; and Greek crews—275 officers 
and men trained in the United States—took the boats to Greece 
where they were immediately assigned to patrol and gunfire 
support duty. 

By 31 December 1947, procurement initiated for Army and 
Air Force programs amounted to roughly $74,000,000, distri- 
buted as follows: 


PPRGECE? ooicce siete se wectodan neuuandeceaden $ 194,000 
PMR oie aiwiciact'e decorcrnare ow claace daw reeiaaceeene 604,000 
PR BIOOR oS Sos Soc oriciualciineiclasiencde maeees 1,051,000 
Medueal: & Chemical... ..cd8 ccdccides ceeacee 234,000 
CNAME RINARIOR 5 a)ariclnis'S Hci ae slaw wede aes 37,056,000 
CiptitaNOO 2335.4 ca odds auwudadtioweneasets 13,449,000 
DBI TIROSIOREGREOUB? | So creld ei croe eA caso unin seas 8,683,000 
MIREGHIAMLEOUAN oh oioS< ois cc eS laucdvew orden: 547,000 
WGRAE fisinivois seiskcs a couedo weer $61,818,000 

Purchases from: Bettie. .:.o.cceed.ceecccwee 12,000,000 
$73,818,000 


The last item above, a little more than $12,000,000, represents 
procurement from Great Britain of food and other maintenance 
items that were then in the pipeline, from May to September 
1947, and of spare parts and necessary replacement items or sup- 
plies required by Greek military units using British equipment. 

The first ship to sail under the aid program arrived in Greece 
2 August 1947, with a cargo of vehicles and rations. By 31 De- 
cember, 40 more shiploads had arrived. Some 2800 vehicles and 
1400 mules were included in the cargoes, the mules being essen- 
tial in the mountainous terrain where most of the fighting 
occurs. Rations, clothing, and other Quartermaster items ac- 
counted for most of the remaining cargoes. 

Military personnel are transported to Greece by air. After 
arriving, they get assignments varying from duty in the large 
cities to extremely rigorous field conditions. Language is no 
problem, at least during business hours, for there are plenty of 
interpreters. Military personnel wear no distinctive patches or 
other markings; but the American uniform already is known 
and respected throughout most of the country. 
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The original job of the Mission was to review requirements, 
observe receipt and distribution of supplies, assure their proper 
and effective use, and instruct Greek personnel in operating 
our equipment. Such duties still are highly important. Mission 
personnel assigned to advisory duties at Greek division head- 
quarters hit perhaps the most rugged localities; but small 
groups assisting in communications, engineering, equipment 
maintenance, and such duties, often find themselves in remote 
regions. A typical division advisory group includes three opera- 
tions officers, a supply officer, a signal officer, and several enlisted 
assistants, Most of the enlisted men are in the upper three 
grades and are specialists in their fields. Mission personnel 
do not train Greek troops, beyond familiarizing their specialists 
with our equipment. The British continue to conduct training 
at a number of military schools they have established. 


Second only to the guerilla menace is the problem of infla- 
tion. As a result of advice and studies by civilian experts in the 
Mission, the Greek budget was brought from a staggering 50 
per cent deficit to virtual balance. Other anti-inflationary steps 
have been taken, but the problem remains acute. 

Activities of the Mission cover all aspects of the Greek 
economy. Transportation projects include improvement of 800 
miles of highway and construction of several bridges; restora- 
tion of 14 railway bridges and four tunnels; opening the Corinth 
Canal, which was blocked by German blasting; clearing harbors 
of wrecked ships and debris; improving airfields; and so on. 
Housing is a critical need, particularly with the overcrowding 
caused by hundreds of thousands of refugees. Schools and pub- 
lic buildings are used for this purpose in 34 towns, designated 
as refugee centers; and the Mission is attempting to get surplus 
United States Army tentage, cots, and blankets from stores in 
Europe. 

Great strides are being made in rehabilitating Greek agricul- 
ture, and it is expected that this year’s crop will be 85 per cent 
of the pre-war level. A major task has been the inventory of 
UNRRA agricultural supplies and equipment, redistribution, 
and procurement of spare parts. Pest control is aimed mainly 
at the dacus fly, which in some years blights 30 per cent of the 
olive crop, and at mosquitoes, under a malaria control program. 
Typhus and smallpox immunization are being given to the en- 
tire population; and disinfections are regular routine. Although 
sanitation, water supply for villages, sewage disposal plants, and 
nutritional programs are critical needs, the shortage of trained 
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Greek personnel is greater. Out of $2,250,000 currently bud- 
geted for long-range public health improvements, $900,000 is 
allotted for establishing and equipping schools for nurses. 

Other fields commanding considerable Mission attention are 
the development of long-range commerce and supply plans, the 
expansion of industrial and mining potential, and even wage 
settlements and labor relations, 

Since no critical emergency existed in Turkey, corresponding 
to that in Greece, prosecution of the Turkish Aid Program 
has been more deliberate. Months of planning were necessary 
to determine the most efficient expenditure of funds. Shipments 
began to arrive in November 1947. The allocation of funds: 


MENARD ocak csi che chomcarslaras era Ake eae ere eae eae $48,500,000 
NRO GBOG ose nea Gu Pos ea ede Oe 26,750,000 
INR dig acct avs: arotews eayeie: 6 a) Mei, sroler Mies Tach oleracea 14,750,000 
Arsenal Improvement: .......:. 50e<esicdeuees 5,000,000 
Highway Improvement .................. 5,000,000 

$100,000,000 


The ground force program covers a wide range of Army 
equipment, including defensive ordnance and vehicles. The air 
program includes a number of modern fighter, trainer, and 
cargo planes; and the naval program includes four submarines 
and a number of smaller vessels. 


The Turkish Aid Mission will comprise 111 Army personnel 
(including 79 civilians) ; 100 Air Force personnel; 40 Naval offi- 
cers and men; and 20 engineers and specialists from the Public 
Roads Administration. Army, Navy, Air, and highway training 
programs are well under way and include instruction in the 
fields of supply, communications, ordnance, aircraft flight and 
maintenance, medical care, highway construction, and machine 
operation and maintenance. A number of Turkish army, navy, 
and air force officers will be trained in this country, as a sup- 
plementary phase. 

In his second quarterly report to Congress on the Missions, 
the President said that continued economic assistance to Greece 
would be provided under the European Recovery Program, if 
that program is authorized by the Congress. This program 
would not provide, however, for any additional military assist- 
ance required (beyond 30 June 1948). Such military assistance 
would have to be sought from Congress under Public Law 75 
(80th Congress), through additional appropriations. 





THE ARMY’S COMING 


By 


Major WituiAM H. Witt 


HE sudden appearance of soldiers at the scene of a disaster 

often looks like a miracle. When tragedy strikes, a de- 
tachment of troops may arrive—almost before the initial shock 
wears off—to save lives, administer first aid, direct traffic, and 
maintain order. It might seem that there is a plan behind 
it all. There is. 

When disaster piles up at a rate too great for a community 
to handle—when the Red Cross and the National Guard need 
help—the Army is prepared to jump in instantly. Often the 
city fathers’ first call for help goes to the Army. A telephone 
call is all it takes to get Army on the way. 

The Army has a relief program that calls for immediate 
action by the senior officer of the district in which the disaster 
occurs. A case in point is the Fourth Army’s action in the 
Texas City holocaust in April 1947. The French ship Grand- 
camp, loading ammonium nitrate in the dock area, caught fire 
and exploded at 0910 on 16 April. The entire city was en- 
dangered by the concentration of dozens of oil storage tanks 
and nearby chemical plants. 

The explosions were heard at Fort Crockett, a few miles 
away, where the post commander, Colonel J. P. Horan, im- 
mediately took action. He called the Galveston Red Cross, 
the city police, and the Sheriff’s office, to offer the services of 
Fort Crockett. At 0930 the Sheriff’s office called back, request- 
ing all possible assistance. Two officers were immediately sent, 
with a 47-vehicle convoy of personnel and emergency supplies. 
They took initial charge of evacuation of the wounded, set up 
a system of traffic control, and established field kitchens. 

Colonel Horan informed Fourth Army Headquarters of the 
situation at 1000 and requested medical supplies. Before 1100, 
he sent a TWX to Commanding General, Fourth Army, saying 





MAJOR WILLIAM H. WITT, Inf., is Chief, Public Information Division 


of The Information Section, Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 
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that chemical refineries had blown up and were burning, and 
that the Army’s local disaster plan was in effect. His message 
said that all post and recruiting personnel, civilian employees, 
fire equipment, and ambulances were operating in Texas City. 


At 1130, Colonel E. H. Mitchell, Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at Ball High School, Galveston, reported at Fort 
Crockett and offered his assistance. He was given the job of 
opening the deactivated station hospital and staffing it with 
local doctors and nurses. Additional medical personnel arrived 
from the Houston Induction Center at 1145. Beds, blankets, 
sheets, and medicines were sent to city hospitals on request. 


General Jonathan Wainwright, then commanding the Fourth 
Army, flew to the scene for a personal reconnaissance, accom- 
panied by Brigadier General Josef Sheetz. General Wainwright 
was preceded by a skeleton staff, consisting of a G-3 officer, a 
G-4 officer, and an officer each from the Medical and Informa- 
tion Sections. The advance staff left Fort Houston at 1330, 
and General Wainwright left an hour later. Landing at Gal- 
veston, General Wainwright rushed to Texas City and saw the 
extent of the disaster. He placed General Sheetz in charge of 
the Fourth Army Disaster Team, making available to him the 
entire resources of the Fourth Army. All this occurred before 
nightfall on the day of the tragedy. 


The Tenth Air Force was informed of the disaster at the 
same time Fourth Army was notified. By 1100 hours on the 
morning of the accident, the Tenth made available 39 transport 
aircraft. Located at Brooks Air Base, Tenth Air Force Head- 
quarters completely coordinated its efforts with those of the 
Fourth Army. Air transport of needed medical personnel, 
equipment, and supplies was a major factor in effecting the 
speed with which the disaster plan went into operation at Texas 
City. 

It is significant that in Texas City, where destruction was 
incalculable, where 431 were known dead, 94 were unidenti- 
fied dead, 302 were missing, 64 were badly crippled, and hun- 
dreds were wounded—the Army and the Red Cross were able 
to restore order, and the Army was able to withdraw the 
majority of its relief workers within 10 days. 


Some idea of the scale of the operation is indicated by the 
statistics compiled by Headquarters, Fourth Army, two weeks 
after the disaster: total Fourth Army personnel participating, 
451; separate organizations represented, 20; types of personnel 
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used, 31; types of Quartermaster supplies used, 41; types of 
Medical supplies used, 64; total units of Quartermaster sup- 
plies used, 55,783; total units of Medical supplies used, 71,937; 
total meals served 17-19 April, 10,000. 

A partial list of the types of supplies used shows the kind 
of relief that was rendered: field ranges, immersion heaters, 
7500 mess kits with utensils, tents, water cans, Lister bags, 
lanterns, lime, shovels, chlorine tablets, flashlights, soap, 8000 
blankets, 1000 cots, 10 cases of embalming fluid, 120 gallons 
of formaldehyde, 518 gas masks, a fingerprinting set, fire hel- 
mets and asbestos suits, 20,000 bottles of penicillin, 5000 cans 
of ether, cylinders of oxygen, and 5000 bathrobes and pajama 
suits. 

Two weeks after the tragedy, Mayor J. Curtis Trahan and a 
delegation of Texas City officials called on General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in Washington, to express the deep 
appreciation of Texas City for the Army’s help. 

The primary responsibility for disaster relief rests with the 
American National Red Cross. It is specifically charged, in its 
Congressional charter of 1905, with rescue, voluntary evacua- 
tion, and supply of food, medical care, shelter, and clothing 
during a period of emergency. Under an agreement between 








Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
Fourth Army personnel rest by their ambulances between runs. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Victims and rescue workers are fed by mobile Army field kitchens. 


the Red Cross and the War Department in 1938, the Army ex- 
tends its full cooperation in times of disaster 

As was the case in Texas City, the Army commander’s repre- 
sentative may arrive at the scene before the Red Cross has 
a chance to do so. When that occurs, the Army takes charge 
of the bulk of the relief activities and controls the area until 
the Red Cross or other civilian authorities can establish normal 
relief operations and maintain order. If requested, the Army 
may continue its aid indefinitely, or until the danger is reduced 
to a minimum, 

Chief among the relief functions of the Army disaster team 
—after a system for evacuation, medical care, and the housing 
of wounded is established—is that of supply. Food, clothing, 
shelter must be provided; and, highly important, authoritative 
instructions must be issued by the team commander for the 
employment of relief workers. Of high priority is the re- 
)lacement, repair, or construction of communications channels. 
‘ield kitchens are set up as the most logical method of feeding 
he thousands of evacuees, relief and rescue workers, fire 
‘ghters, traffic patrols, and emergency police. 

The full operation of disaster relief is described in Army 
‘egulation 500-60. Placing specific responsibility in the senior 
(fficer in the area is sound, according to the official report on 
tie Fourth Army’s operation in the Texas City area. “Control 
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of Army relief work must be in the hands of a senior officer 
who is adequately staffed and provided with the necessary 
means to carry out his mission effectively and promptly,” stated 
the Chief of Staff of the Fourth Army in his report to The 
Adjutant General. “Since the advance party representing the 
Army Commander may reach the scene before the Red Cross 
National Disaster Team arrives and before local authorities are 
properly organized and capable of functioning efficiently, it 
is necessary that sufficient qualified military personnel be on 
hand to render prompt and proper action during the first hours 
immediately following the disaster.” 


In each of the six Army Areas of the United States, the 
disaster relief plans follow the pattern of the Fourth Army, 
with variations due to local conditions. In the recent Florida 
hurricane, Headquarters, Third Army adopted almost intact 
the disaster relief plan used by the Fourth a few months before 
at Texas City. With a disaster relief program that is tested 
and sound, the Army is able to move immediately to the scene 
of a disaster—anywhere—and begin work. 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Phot 


Fire and devastation at Texas City. 
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THE ARMY’S PUBLIC 
INFORMATION POLICY 


The following remarks are extracted from a statement 
by the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the 
Army, before the Sub-Committee on Publicity and 
Propaganda, Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives (Second Session, 
&0th Congress). 


RITICISM of the Army’s public information policy has 

taken two diametrically opposite trends. One group of 
critics says we do not put out enough information. That is 
called internal censorship. The other group accuses us of 
putting out too much information, That is termed propaganda. 
The particular target of the second group is the information 
that the Army has been presenting on Universal Military 
Training as one—please note, I said one—of the essential 
basic requirements for adequate national security in this day 
and age. 

Regardless of the critics on both sides, the Army has tried 
in the past and continues to try today to steer a straight 
course between censorship and real propaganda. If, at times, 
it comes to our attention that some of our personnel may 
veer too far in either direction, it is not too surprising. For 
the line to be drawn is often a fine line. But when suck devia- 
tions come to our attention, we take immediate steps to bring 
the errant ones back in line with our policy. 

That policy was well expressed by my predecessor, Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, when he said: “This is America’s 
Army, responsible to and serving the American people, at all 
times subordinate to the civil power. The people have a right 
to an honest accounting of the trust and responsibility they 
have placed in us. We can have nothing to hide from our 
s»onsors—the American people.” 

- There are, we in the Army know, Federal laws prohibiting 
the use of Federal funds to disseminate propaganda. We also 
hive our own regulations, such as our Public Information Di- 
vision’s directive that news releases and publications will be 
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sent only to those who have expressed, in writing, a desire 
to receive them, 

We endeavor to observe at all times the letter and spirit 
of the law. We also try, within the limitations of the law, 
to carry out our responsibility to the American public. We 
consider that keeping the American public as fully informed 
as military security permits about defense needs and the de- 
fense program is an essential part of our responsibility. 

We cannot fulfill that part of our responsibility without 
telling the public our opinion on all matters concerning na- 
tional defense, even when our opinions—-the opinions of men 
charged with national security—run counter to the opinions 
of some Americans. If we did anything less, if we remained 
silent when we felt that the Nation’s defense needs were not 
being met, we would be derelict in our duty. The people of 
the country are entitled to know what we are doing and what 
we hope to do in their defense. We are entitled to the benefit 
of the judgment of the Nation and the Congress as to how 
our task should be performed. 

And when the particular matter is important, the facts and 
considerations should be repeatedly stated. As was well stated 
by a former distinguished Chief of Staff [General MacArthur] : 
“Though the War Department, as an agency of government, 
cannot and does not resort to exaggeration, it has the plain 
duty of employing reiteration. Inherent in the War Depart- 
ment’s governmental responsibility is an advisory and educa- 
tional function, and no discouragement, no delay, no failure 
should deter responsible officials from bringing these funda- 
mental truths again and again to public notice.” 

In carrying out our responsibility to inform the public of 
our actions and our plans and our opinions, we feel it im- 
perative to use every known legitimate medium of informa- 
tion—the press, the radio, motion pictures, the roundtable, and 
the public forum. We have sent out speakers, when speakers 
have been requested. We have invited representative citizens 
and members of Congress to visit our camps, installations, and 
facilities, to see for themselves what we are doing and wha! 
we need, 

Further, we have from time to time invited representativ: 
groups—industry, labor, the church, education, women—to mee: 
with us from time to time and discuss our problems with us 
Two such representative groups are the Army Advisory Con 
mittees and the Women’s Advisory Council. I cannot spea 
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too highly of the assistance such committees and councils 
have given the Army in arriving at a mutual understanding 
with the American public. . 

We have found that these personal contacts between the 
public and their Army pay unexpected dividends beneficial 
to the national security. Not only have we been able, by these 
visits and meetings, to make our defense needs better under- 
stood, but we have been able to get the viewpoint of the 
American public. All the comments of these groups on the 
Army have not been laudatory, but almost invariably they 
have been beneficial. I can assure you that we have taken to 
heart, and acted upon, the sincere adverse criticism as well as 
the favorable. 

It would be impossible, I feel, for the Army to carry out 
its duties without this mutual understanding between itself 
and the people of the United States. It is not my Army nor 
the Department’s Army. It is the Army for the protection of 
the entire Nation. 

In a democratic country, the Army cannot rise higher than 
the will and support of the people acting through their chosen 
representatives. We can obtain that support only through the 
free interchange of information—through telling the people 
what we are doing and thinking, and by receiving their 
thoughts and comments on us. 

The question of influencing legislation always arises when 
the dissemination of information by a Government agency is 
discussed. I admit, because the fact is evident, that any state- 
ment issued by a Government ageney—even the Weather 
Bureau—may have an effect on legislation. Indeed, every 
time an honest man makes a statement, he may influence, by 
the strength and truth of his statement, those to whom he 
speaks as well as others. 

Nor can we confine our comments to the past history of 
the Army. We are interested—and the Nation is interested 
—in the present and future defense of the country rather 
than the past. Certainly unless the Executive or Legislative 
branch has taken definite and conclusive action otherwise, I 
have no hesitation in saying, or in the Army’s saying, thiat 
America’s security needs a Regular Army of more than 600,000 
men—and Universal Military Training; or that we require 
so many billion dollars for adequate defense. Any other 
attitude on our part would be lacking in frankness, 

The House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
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Departments has issued its own definitions distinguishing be- 
tween information and propaganda, As you will recall, those 
definitions are: Information: The act or process of communi- 
cating knowledge; to enlighten. Propaganda: A plan for the 
propagation of a doctrine or system of principles. 

In the Army we have kept those distinctions in mind. As 
Secretary of the Army I have directed that such a course of 
action shall be taken by the Army, in its dissemination of 
information—particularly information about the need for 
Universal Military Training—as will tend to keep clear the 
distinction between such information and propaganda. 


The dividing line between information and propaganda is 
an administrative decision which I, as Secretary of the Army, 
must make. Opinions of others may be persuasive but are not 
conclusive. If I find that any responsible person in the De- 
partment of the Army is going beyond what I have approved, 
I shall put an immediate stop to such activities. 

I state freely that the Department of the Army has not 
made, is not making, and will not make any attempt to in- 
fluence legislation by so-called illegitimate means. The De- 
partment has not attempted to control or manipulate editorial 
opinion. The Department has not asked any civic organiza- 
tion to go on record for Army needs. 


The Department has not—definitely has not—urged any 
individual, or any group, to write to his or her Congressman 
to influence that Congressman’s vote. The Department has not 
set up any organization within or without the Army to con- 
duct any campaign to influence the Congress on UMT. 

We have an abiding faith in the American people. We 
believe that when the American people are honestly informed 
of the needs of national defense and of the Army’s viewpoint 
on those needs, the public and its representatives in Congress 
will decide wisely. And when the decision is made, even if it 
be contrary to our ideas, we will carry out the wishes of the 
people like good soldiers. 

The Department of the Army will continue to maintain a 
constant vigil over its information activities and will do its 
best to guarantee no abuse of this vital function. 





The statement by former Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, is contained 
in his article, “Both Want the Facts,” in the Army INFormMation DicEst, 
December 1946.—Ed. 
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KEEPING ALIVE 
ON THE TUNDRA 


By 


Captain HArowp L. STRONG 


and leave a classroom, but it is routine procedure to stu- 

dents at the Arctic Indoctrination School. The classroom is 
an ice-coated snow hut, the curriculum one of universal in- 
terest—self-preservation. 

Located at Nome, Alaska, the Arctic Indoctrination School is 
a United States Air Force school, established in September 
1947 under the Alaskan Air Command. Its mission‘is to give 
flight personnel the fundamental knowledge necessary for sur- 
vival in the event of a crash or forced landing on the Arctic 
tundra or ice pack. The basic course lasts one week, and 
classes of 60—commissioned and enlisted members of flight 
crews on duty at bases throughout Alsaka—pass through the 
school during the winter sessions. Instruction is provided by 
a staff of survival experts, both Air Force personnel and native 
Alaskans. The campus is the frozen tundra north of Nome 
and the wind-swept ice packs which crush against the shore- 
line of the Seward Peninsula to the west and south. 
q When a new student arrives, he is given one day of instruc- 
tion and demonstration at the school in Nome. The next day, 
walking on snowshoes and carrying a 50-pound pack on his 
back, he moves out northward into the barren country around 
Nome, country choked with drifted snow and sparsely dotted 
with scrub willow trees. With a group of fellow trainees and 
an instructor, he is isolated at a theoretical crash site and the 
battle against the elements begins—a battle to preserve life 
and sanity in temperatures ranging from zero to 50 or 60 de- 
grees below; a battle fought with only what supplies the stu- 
dent has in his pack, and the experience and know-how of his 
instructor. 


CAPTAIN HAROLD L. STRONG, USAF, is Commandant, Arctic In- 
doctrination School. 


" peserseeng on hands and knees is a novel way to enter 
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USAF Phot 


Students cut snow blocks (top) for use in constructing a_ shelter. 
Below, the entrance to the completed snow cave is marked by an up- 
right snowshoe, making possible its location in the event that it is 


obliterated by drifts. 
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Shelters must be built, and all food and supplies carefully 
stored and cared for under the direction of a designated mem- 
ber of the party. As night falls and the evening meal is pre- 
pared, the students see in action the principles which they had 
learned in the lectures of the preceding day—that snow is a 
remarkably effective insulation against cold; that one small 
candle will warm the interior of a snow shelter to such an ex- 
tent that outer garments can be removed; that excess perspira- 
tion, wasted energy, and exposure of any body surface to the 
outside air are invitations to swift disaster. They also begin to 
understand how conservation of ammunition and matches may 
well mean the difference between life and death. 


Students are under constant observation by instructors, and 
their adaptability to harsh weather conditions is carefully noted. 
As a safety precaution, each of the groups is equipped with a 
walkie-talkie radio for emergency communication with head- 
quarters. The Air Force takes no unnecessary chances with 
its students. 


Upon return from the first field trip, the students attend 
further lectures, dealing with the refinements of the techniques 
which they employed during their two-day stay on the tundra. 
Such details as the use of parachutes, willow branches, and 
string or wire to strengthen snow sheiters are discussed. The 
advisability of determining prevailing winds before planning 
the entrance to the shelter is emphasized—-usually underscored 
by the experiences of many of the students during the field 
trip. Always, the emphasis is on survival—thwarting the freez- 
ing cold and barren terrain until rescue is effected. 

Because weather flights over the icy reaches of the Bering 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean are an important function of the 
Alaskan Air Command, the second portion of the Arctic in- 
doctrination course is devoted to survival on the ice pack, fol- 
lowing a possible emergency landing. In preparation for an- 
other field trip, students hear lectures on the building of a 
snow hut (igloo to the Cheechako or tenderfoot) ; on fishing 
through the ice with barbless hooks and layz; arid on the simple 
but vitally important technique of landing a fish without wet- 
ting one’s mittens. C rations and packs are issued, and the 
following morning the men are loaded into trucks and trans- 
ported to the shoreline west of Nome. There they move out 
onto the ice pack and go through a procedure similar to that 
followed on the previous trip to the tundra. Supplies are 
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USAF Photo 


Natives such as these provide the Air Force with a reserve of expert 
dog team drivers. 


stored, responsibility is divided among the members of the 
simulated flight crews, and shelters are prepared. 

In this operation, new subtleties of survival in sub-zero 
weather are brought into play. The superiority of a saw over 
an axe or knife for cutting snow blocks to build a shelter— 
particularly for a weakened man—is demonstrated, along with 
the vital importance of making vents in the shelters in order 
to eliminate carbon monoxide gas produced by the oil heaters. 
The snow huts—windproof, virtually waterproof, and easily 
heated—are shown to be the best possible emergency shelters 
that can be constructed. 

Snow caves, dug into huge drifts, also are warm and other- 
wise practical, These caves usually are dug by two men—one 
tunneling into the drift, while the other removes the displaced 
snow. The entrance is made as small as possible, to prevent 
loss of heat. The main room is high enough to permit the 
inhabitants to sit erect at meals. Branching out on each side 
are the smaller sleeping rooms, each slightly longer than the 
student’s sleeping bag. The sides and roof of the cave are 
formed into rough arches, which increase the shelter’s struc- 
tural strength. This arched shape has the added advantage of 
preventing melting snow on the inside of the walls from drip- 
ping on the occupants. The moisture runs down the inside 
of the roof and walls, forming a sheathing of ice on the inside 
surface, which adds to the insulation against the outside cold. 
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Meals in the shelters are cooked on small gasoline stoves— 
stoves so compact that one will fit into the pocket of a parka. 
And always, whenever there is any indoor combustion, the 
importance of proper ventilation is stressed. Some men pre- 
fer to cook outdoors, using the supply of driftwood that has 
accumulated on the beaches over many years. In the midst 
of this struggle to keep their bodies warm and nourished, the 
men look with mingled feelings at the sled dogs which sleep 
comfortably on the bare ice, and which subsist without trouble 
on a single daily feeding of oily meal and dried fish. These 
dogs accompany the practice missions solely as means of 
transportation for extra equipment, and have no place in the 
calculations for survival. 

The last day on the ice pack is spent inspecting the shelters 
in which the men have been living, with senior instructors 
suggesting changes which would bring about increased warmth 
or comfort. As the final note of practical instruction, the entire 
group cooperates in the construction of an ice house, approxi- 
mately six feet in diameter, formed of ice blocks carefully cut 
and shaped with a saw. When the structure is complete, snow 
is packed in the outside cracks and a fire is lighted inside, 
producing a coating of ice which further strengthens the 
shelter. This type of shelter is suitable for occupancy over 





USAF Photo 
An evening meal on the tundra. 
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prolonged periods of time, and is virtually immune to any but 
the most extreme weather conditions. 

As the students learn techniques of clinging to life in the 
frozen wastes, they also consider the methods which will be 
used to rescue them in the event of a crash or forced landing. 
The 10th Air Sea Rescue Squadron is in charge of rescue opera- 
tions in Alaska. Its personnel are prepared night and day for 
immediate rescue operations—on land or sea. Its equipment 
includes multiple-motored amphibian planes which, in water 
rescues, can drop completely equipped non-sinkable, non-cap- 
sizable Higgins boats; or in land operations, can deliver sup- 
plies and complete dog teams by parachute. 

Dog teams have proved to be the best and most reliable 
method of transportation in polar regions. The helicopter 
has been found to bog down in heavy snow and soft ice; while 
the “weasel,” an amphibian caterpillar vehicle especially de- 
signed for heavy going in difficult terrain, frequently develops 
the mechanical difficulties common to all motorized transport 
in frigid temperatures. The roughest going, however, can be 
overcome by dog teams—with experienced drivers such as the 
native Eskimos, who do most of the sled driving for United 
States forces in Alaska. These men have proved invaluable in 
transportation and rescue jobs. 

To fliers on long weather or patrol missions over polar 
regions, their training at the Arctic Indoctrination School means 
increased confidence and efficiency. They know that in the 
event of an emergency landing, they have an excellent chance 
for survival and rescue. And to the 10th Air Sea Rescue Squad- 
ron, it means that any rescue will be eased through intelligent 
cooperation on the part of survivors. 


USAF Photo 
A dog team mushes across the frozen wastes. 
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OLD WEAPONS AND NEW 


By 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL RAyMonp S. McLain 
Chief of Information, Department of the Army 


N CASE of another major war, the pattern would probably 

take the following form. First, the blitz—using all modern 
means. If this should succeed, the war would be over. It 
would be hopeless to carry on by underground means. If, how- 
ever, the blitz is stopped, the second phase would be one of 
softening up; bases, industries, and ports would be bombarded. 
The final phase would be a struggle between complete teams 
—air, sea, and ground—in which attrition would finally point 
to the victor. 


To meet the “blitz phase” it would be necessary to have a 
relatively small, highly efficient, highly mobile Regular force, 
that could move rapidly to the critical points, seize bases 
and expel invaders. When this has been done, however, it is 
the «eserves of manpower, resources, and will power that 
will determine the outcome of the war. This means that the 
citizen soldier must play the dominant role in any major war. 
The question then is: how long before he could be ready? 
The answer depends on how much training he would need 
before he was able to take his place in the combat forces. 


In this question of training, let us consider the development 
of weapons and means in two world wars. In World War I 
the weapons used on the battlefield consisted principally of 
the rifle, bayonet, grenade, machine gun, trench mortar, artil- 
lery, and gas. It is obvious that to teach men to use these 
weapons requires a certain number of hours per man, and that 
this number of hours can be determined and set down as 
standard. In World War II, in addition to those weapons 
enumerated above, there were the strategic bomber and the 
fighter, the flame thrower, mines in great profusion, armor in 





From an address at Squadron A Armory, New York City. 
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great quantity and highly efficient, V-1 and V-2 rockets, the 
nebelwerfer, the bazooka, radar, and radio. We expanded 
amphibious operations and developed craft. We introduced 
airborne operations and became acquainted with jungle fight- 
ing. Yet, in spite of ail these highly developed, new scientific 
means, we did not replace one single weapon of World War I; 
and of them all only gas was not used on the battlefield— 
because we had trained with it and had a bigger dose than 
the enemy. 

That we used all of the old weapons extensively in World 
War II, was not due simply to temperamental stubbornness; 
it was born of a very definite necessity. Had we neglected any 
of them, we would have had to fight longer than we did. 


In launching World War II, Hitler assumed that he could 
win the war by using blitz tactics, with air and armor as his 
major weapons. His assumption proved correct in his Polish 
campaign; and in the West he succeeded, in about 40 days, in 
overrunning the countries of Western Europe. His blitz cam- 
paign was equally successful in Western Russia against his ally; 
but as it reached further into the interior it ground to a stop 
before Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad; and at El Alamein 
it failed. From then on, Hitler made the fatal mistake of 
failing to develop adequate and efficient artillery. German 
artillery had caused 67 per cent of the casualties in World 
War I. In this war, the Allies had it in ample proportions 
and with highly developed techniques. Without artillery the 
Americans could not have stopped the drive on Salerno. With- 
out artillery. Anzio beachhead would have been wiped out. 
The same could be said of Normandy. Ask any soldier who 
was there, American or German. In each of these cases, if 
the Germans had had artillery it is doubtful if we could have 
succeeded. It is not my purpose to contend that artillery was 
the deciding factor, nor to argue that it was the major factor; 
but simply to illustrate that if any of the older weapons are 
omitted in any military policy, that omission may be fatal. 

It is obvious that, with all of these new weapons, the time 
required for training continually lengthens. All men are not 
trained in all weapons, of course; but all men—truck drivers, 
radio operators, and others in the rear—must be prepared to 
protect themselves against all weapons because those weapons 
are there on the other side, seeking to destroy them. 
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SURVIVAL IN 
THE AIR AGE 


Extracts from the Report of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission 


Ajter five months of intensive study, the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission presented a 166-page report in which it set forth a national 
program for aviation in this atomic age. The following article is ex- 
tracted from the early portions of the report. Other portions, not ex- 
tracted here, deal with the Navy air arm, the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, aeronautical research and development, and civil aviation. 

The members of the Commission were: Thomas K. Finletter, Chair- 
man, formerly Special Assistant to Secretary of State Cordell Hull; George 
P. Baker, Vice-Chairman, Professor of Transportation, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; Palmer Hoyt, Publisher, Denver Post; 
John A. McCone, President, Joshua Hendy Iron Works; and Arthur 
Whiteside, President, Dun and Bradstreet. 

The complete: report—‘Survival in the Air Age”’—may be obtained, 
at 75 cents a copy, from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


HERE does relative security lie in a world in which all 
nations are free to arm as they please and in which war 
is the final resort for the settlement of international disputes? 
Relative security is to be found only in a policy of arming 
the United States so strongly (1) that other nations will hesi- 
tate to attack us or our vital national interests because of the 
violence of. the counterattack they would have to face, and (2) 
that if we are attacked we will be able to smash the assault at 
the earliest possible moment. This country, if it is to have 
even relative security, must be ready for war. Moreover, it 
must be ready for modern war. It must be ready not for World 
War II but for a possible World War III. To realize this 
double-barrelled policy will be as difficult a task as this country 
has ever taken on. Nothing less than a reversal of our tradi- 
tional attitudes toward armaments and national sovereignty 
can make it succeed. 

History does not assure us that a strong armament policy 
by a peacefully inclined nation is certain to frighten off 
aggressor governments, An authoritarian government bent on 
aggression may calculate that it can arm better and faster than 
the nations it has chosen as its victims, and that if it hits hard 
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enough and with no warning, it can conquer. Indeed, an 
authoritarian government may seek war for war's sake or to 
divert attention from its internal troubles, even though it may 
not be certain that it will win. Nevertheless, a strong United 
States will be a force for peace. The chances of avoiding a 
war will be greatly increased if this country has the available 
force to strike back and to defeat anyone who breaks the peace. 

It is difficult for a representative democracy to keep up with 
an authoritarian state in an armaments race in peacetime. It 
can, however, be done. We gained supremacy of the seas by 
the weight of our naval armament. We can be supreme in the 
air by the weight of our air power. The United States can. 
build a Military Establishment which will keep up with any 
nation and be a powerful force for peace. 

Maintenance of a proper air establishment will require heavy 
appropriations. Not only must the equipment be of the finest 
quality that science can devise and money provide, but there 
must be enough of it, in being and ready for immediate use. 
Research and development must be increased. For a second- 
best air force, when war takes place, is almost as bad as none. 
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Every dollar spent for military establishments is a dollar 
to be grudged. On the other hand we believe that self-preser- 
vation comes ahead of economy. 
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Already the payments which have to be made every year on 
account of past wars and current preparations for possible 
future wars are draining away a large part of the money and 
energy of the country that should be applied to better things. 
And yet the evidence is overwhelming that even this amount is 
not enough. The expenditures, however, would be small in 
comparison with the cost of another war. 

Heretofore the United States has been able to make most of 
its preparations for war after war began. This will not be the 
case in a future war. There is a new element through which 
this country may be attacked—the air. An air attack could be 
so terrible that we must at once create the best conceivable de- 
fense against it. This means an air force in being, strong, well 
equipped and modern, not only capable of meeting the attack 
when it comes but, even more important, capable of dealing a 
crushing counteroffensive blow on an aggressor. 

It is impossible to know certainly when other nations wili 
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have atomic weapons, but it is proper to assume, for our present 
planning purposes, that other nations are not producing such 
weapons in quantity. We point out, however, the uncertainty 
of the whole subject and the falltbitity of expert evidence in 
these matters. 


If an effective system for reviews of the strategic situation 
and for the adapting of our procurement and research and 
development policies to our strategic needs is established, it 
would be safe to assume, in making our plans for the next two 
years, that possibly hostile powers will not be producing atomic 
weapons in substantial quantities before the end of 1952. This 
does not assume that such powers may not have a few atomic 
weapons prior to that date.’ We may learn of the existence of 
atomic weapons in the hands of other countries only when they 
are used against us. 


Biological weapons undoubtedly are being studied in all 
parts of the world. They may be delivered by the air, or by 
preplacement by enemy agents. The danger from these 
weapons is not only in time of war. They can be distributed 
in our cities and among our crops and herds in advance of a 
planned attack, or as part of a campaign to weaken us. Our 
plans to anticipate and prevent such sabotage, insofar as this 
can be done, must be intensified. 

We must not minimize the other, more conventional, weapons. 
These are comparable in destructive power, when used in large 
quantity, to atomic bombs. And it is certain that conventional 
weapons will be developed in the next few years so that their 
destructive power will be even greater than in World War II. 
Nevertheless, it is the mass-destruction weapons which now 
exist and almost surely will be developed within the next few 
years which radically change the strategic needs of the Nation. 

The possession by a possible enemy of the mass-destruction 
weapons is, of course, not all that he must have before he 
attacks the United States. He also must be able to deliver 
these weapons against us. He must have the planes and missiles 
capable of making a sustained assault on our mainland. At 
the moment, no possible enemy could make such an assault. 
No other nation now has, or is likely to have in the immediate 
future, the piloted aircraft capable of getting air supremacy 
over the United States mainland. An attack on the United 
States by piloted aircraft in the immediate future would not, 
therefore, give an enemy air superiority over our mainland; 
although it could inflict serious damage on our industry and 
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our cities before our defenses could be developed. Nor is it 
possible for an enemy now to deliver an assault on the United 
States mainland with guided missiles which would be so serious 
as to prevent our preparing to win after the fighting started. 

Neither of these two means of delivery—the piloted air- 
craft +» the guided missile—is a vital threat to this country 
in its present form. Nor is the only remaining possible method 
of delivery—sabotage—a vital threat at this time. 

If other nations develop the means of direct assault on the 
United States by supersonic piloted aircraft, the threat to this 
country will be serious, even though these vehicles are not 
equipped with atomic or comparable weapons. Similarly, if 
other nations develop atomic weapons in quantity, or some 
other weapon of comparable destructiveness, the threat to 
this country will be great, even though these nations have only 
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We must at all costs avoid a hit or miss armaments pro- 
gram. We must not believe that any program which may be 
adopted now will solve once and for all the problem of 
national defense. Our plans for the Military Establishment 
must be constantly revised. The strength and techniques of 
other nations are changing rapidly in the current scientific 
revolution. Our Military Establishment must change with 
them—not behind them but ahead of them. 
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the present means of delivery at their disposition. The addi- 
tion of transpolar or transoceanic supersonic guided missiles, 
would intensify the damage that could be done by an atomic 
attack. Should all these developments exist at the same time, 
the situation would be very grave indeed. 

We see nothing in the present situation to justify fear that 
the development of supersonic transpolar or transoceanic 
piloted aircraft or guided missiles by any possible enemy will 
threaten our air supremacy and our homeland within the im- 
mediate future. Supersonic aircraft will not be developed into 
the mass-production stage for several years, and long-range 
supersonic missiles will not be available in operational form 
for from 10 to 25 years. Subsonic guided missiles with a 5000- 
mile range and capable of being directed toward a sizeable 
target, such as a city, can be developed into the mass-produc- 
tion stage within 5 years; but these subsonic missiles would be 
subject to a high rate of interception. All these estimates are 
at best informed guesses. This is a fast-moving branch of 
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science, and any estimate may be upset by some unforeseen 
development or by some unforeseen obstacle. 


It is prebable that other nations will develop atomic weapons 
before they develop supersonic bombers in quantity (with a 
striking range of 5000 miles), or supersonic, accurate, guided 
missiles (with a 5000-mile range). Nevertheless, it would be 
unwise to assume that other nations will not have the planes 
and missiles capable of delivering a sustained attack on the 
United States mainland by the same date we have assumed 
they may have atomic weapons in quantity—namely, by the 
end of 1952. If they want them enough they can surely have 
them at some date—just when, will be determined by the 
amount of effort they put into getting them. It is not certain 
that the United States will be the first to develop such air- 
craft or missiles, On the contrary, the Germans were ahead 
of us in these matters at the war’s end, and other nations may 
well be even with or ahead of us now. The United States must 
press most energetically and immediately its basic and applied 
research and development programs in aerodynamics, power 
plants, electronics, and related fields with a view to developing 
at the earliest possible date the most effective piloted aircraft 
and guided missiles and the defenses against them, 

The conclusions of the Commission fix as the target date 
by which we should have an air arm in being, capable of deal- 
ing with a possible atomic attack on this country, at ] January 
1953—A-day. 

A-day divides the future into two clear phases for strategic 
purposes.’ The first phase is that which begins now and ex- 
tends to A-day—Phase I. The second phase is that which will 
exist on and after A-day—Phase II. 

The question is whether we must begin now to build the force 
we must have on and after A-day. How long will it take to 
build this force? Do we have to start building it now? 

There is no doubt about it. The force we need by the end 
of 1952 must possess the complicated defensive equipment of 
modern electronics and modern defensive fighter planes and 
ground defensive weapons. A radar early warning system must 
be part of our defense; but such a system, if designed to give 
complete and continuous coverage, would be extraordinarily 
expensive. Worse yet, it might divert us—as the Maginot Line 
diverted France—from the best defense against atomic at- 
tack, the counteroffensive striking force in being. 

We must have in being and ready for immediate action 
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a counteroffensive force built around a fleet of bombers, ac- 
companying planes, and long-range missiles. The strength of 
the counteroffensive force must be such that it will be able 
to make an aggressor pay a devastating price for attacking us. 
It must, if possible, be so strong that it will be able to silence 
the attack on the United States mainland and give us the 
time again to build up our industrial machine and our man- 
power to go on to win the war. 

Such a force does not grow overnight. It takes four to 
seven years to develop a new plane from the engineering board 
to production. To delay beginning the construction of this 
force, to hope to make a sudden jump to the A-day force in a 
year or so, is unrealistic. An air force cannot be built that 
quickly. Moreover, to delay in starting the build-up would 
leave us without the force we need right now. We have no 
breathing space in which we do not need air power. 

We therefore consider the kind of air establishment we 
need during Phase I. What we need during this phase is an 
integrated Military Establishment, (1) capable of an atomic 
attack, (2) stronger in air power than that of any other 
country, and (3) capable of a sustained, powerful air counter- 
offensive, either directly or by the way of intermediate bases. 
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We view with great anxiety the pressures from many sides 
directed towards the maintenance of yesterday’s establishment 
to fight tomorrow’s war; of unwillingness to discard the old 
and take on the new; of a determination to advance the in- 
terest of a segment at the sacrifice of the body as a whole. 
All this is understandable. For it comes in large part from 
loyalty of each Service to its traditions. But we can no 
longer afford the waste it involves. 
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What is the kind of force which we need during Phase II? 
We must assume that there will be a direct attack on the 
United States mainland in any major war in which the United 
States will become engaged on and after 1 January 1953. It 
may be that the fighting will start at some point in the world 
where our forces will come in contact with those of other 
nations. It may be that the fighting will be localized at that 
point. But this is not likely; and certainly we must not count 
on it. We must assume that, if the enemy can do it, he will 
make a direct air assault on the United States mainland re- 
gardless of how or where the first shooting starts. It must be 
assumed that there may be no warning of the attack. We 
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must assume that the force we will bring into being by the 
end of 1952 will be the force which will have to handle the 
attack. We will get no further warning than that which we 
already have. 
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There is such a thing as blundering into a war. World 
Wars I and II were planned by Germany and happened more 
or less when the Germans planned them. A persuasive case 
can be made that great wars are wars of aggression which 
take place when the aggressor wants them to. Sometimes, 
though, events get out of hand and war happens when neither 
side wants it. The present may be such a time. Unless the 
incompatibility of East and West can be overcome and the 
energy of the world turned toward the building of peace 
rather than toward preparing for destruction, a war may 
break out which neither side wants. 
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An attack by an enemy equipped with atomic weapons 
would be of a violence which is difficult for us to imagine. 
The first bombardment assault probably would have as its 
objective the destruction of our capacity for resistance and 
counterattack. If we were not fully prepared, a mass destruc- 
tion attack might be followed by invasion by airborne land 
troops for the purpose of taking advantage of the first con- 
fusion to seize strategic points in the United States and to 
destroy utterly the country’s resistance. In preparing our de- 
fenses and our counter measures we must anticipate the most 
violent assault of which the enemy is capable. We must not 
rely on his making major errors of strategy. 

It is apparent that the Air Establishment which we need 
is substantially different for the two phases. During Phase I, 
we may assume that we will be free from an attack which 
would prevent our building up for war after war begins. But 
an attack during Phase II might be such as to cripple at the 
very outset our capacity to resist and to build up after hostil- 
ities start. For this reason, the force which is needed on and 
after the beginning of Phase II must be a force of consider- 
ably more power than during Phase I. 

The Air Force as presently composed is inadequate. It is 
inadequate not only at the present time when we are rela- 
tively free of the dangers of sustained attack on our home- 
land, but is hopelessly wanting in respect of the future Phase 
II period when a serious danger of atomic attack will exist. 

The present Air Force consists of 337,000 uniformed and 
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about 125,000 civilian personnel. It is equipped with a total 
of 10,800 aircraft in active status, including about 580 heavy 
bombers and 2300 fighters. Backing up this force is a reserve 
of about 12,800 World War II aircraft usable at any time 
during the next 2 or 3 years to replace losses of planes due 
to current peacetime attrition or, in the event of war, caused 
by combat losses. Our present Air Force is divided into 55 
groups. Each group is trained for a specific mission such as 
strategic bombing, tactical reconnaissance, fighter escort, inter- 
ception, and troop carrier and transport. 

The 55-group force, if engaged in action in this present 
Phase I, could not carry out the missions assigned to it because 
it is lacking in the essential air units for effective combat 
action. It would be even less capable of carrying out the 
missions which would face it in Phase II conditions. 

The minimum force necessary at the present time is an Air 
Force composed of 12,400 modern planes, organized into 70 
combat groups, and 22 special squadrons, supplemented by 27 
National Guard groups and 34 groups of Air Reserve. All 
these forces, with the exception of the Air Reserve, must be 
equipped, trained, and ready for immediate action in the event 
of war. We should build to this force as rapidly as possible 
and, once it is achieved, never permit it to drop below this 
level. Nor should we permit it to become impotent and ineffec- 
tive because of failure to keep it modernized with the very 
best planes and equipment available. 
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The recent unification of the services under the Secretary 
of Defense will result in greater efficiency in the spending 
of the security dollar. 
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The 70 groups would include the very minimum number 
of intercepter fighters necessary for our home defenses; and 
their effectiveness would be almost entirely dependent upon 
having a satisfactory radar early-warning system and adequate 
ground and air defense missiles. We emphasize again, how- 
ever, that no plans for defense should be made in derogation 
of the striking counteroffensive air arm in being. 

The 70 groups would provide only 700 very heavy bombers 
for the strategic bombing of enemy targets. This force of 
bombers seems minute as compared with the 14,000 bombers 
of the United States Army Air Forces and the Royal Air Force 
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committed to combat in the European theater during the war. 
Only by using the very best equipment and the latest tech- 
niques will so small a force be able to carry an effective war 
to the enemy. 


Losses must be replaced immediately. At the outbreak of 
a war, industry cannot expand in time to make up combat 
losses in the first year. Unless, therefore, there are planes in 
reserve, combat forces would diminish rapidly after the begin- 
ning of hostilities and we would be left without a fighting 
Air Force after a few months of war. This reserve is expen- 
sive to procure and costly to keep modernized. Planes in 
storage become obsolescent and must be replaced. At the 
present time, we are reasonably well off because World War 
II surplus planes still are usable. This reserve is gradually 
being used up. It must be replenished before the end of 1952. 
Estimates by the Air Force show that 8100 new planes must 
be procured for this reserve between 1 January 1950 and 
1 January 1953. 

In summary, the problems of the Air Force are threefold: 
(1) The force in being must be increased from its present 
level to a minimum regular establishment of 70 groups (6869 
front-line aircraft), an Air National Guard of 27 groups (3212 
front-line aircraft), and an adequately equipped 34-group Air 
Reserve. (2) The level of procurement of new aircraft must 
be high enough to keep this force modern at all times. And 
(3) an adequate reserve, now estimated at 8100 aircraft, must 
be created and maintained in a proper state of modernization. 

The increase in the Air Force must be started at once and 
be completed by the end of the year 1952. The 70 groups 
should be organized, equipped, and ready for service by | 
January 1950. An adequate reserve of planes, now estimated 
at 8100, should be in being by the end of 1952. Uniformed 
personnel must be brought to the 401,000 figure now planned 
by the Air Force. 
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This Commission does not believe that we will ever have 
an adequate Military Establishment unless the people of the 
country know fully what the international military and 
political situation is, what kind of a military force is neces- 
sary if we are to be ready for that situation, and how much 
it will cost to have this force. With these facts before them 
they may choose, with full knowledge of what they are doing, 
whether they will or will not pay the bill. 
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NEW CATEGORY 
STATEMENTS 


By 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL W. L. CALHOUN 


NEW Department of the Army policy on active-duty tours 

and recall to active duty of non-Regular officers, effective 

1 March 1948, is designed to give the Army and its non- 

Regular officers a better understanding of their commitments 
to each other. (See D/A Circular 27, 3 February 1948.) 

New volunteer category statements are required of practically 

all civilian component officers now on active duty. Two major 
requirements for continued active duty have been added: 


a. A commission in the Officers Reserve Corps dated sub- 
sequent to 28 June 1945, or in the National Guard of the United 
States (with certain exceptions listed in D/A Circular 79, 
1947). This rule does not apply to male officers in the Medical 
Department (other than Medical Service Corps) nor to certain 
essential linguists. 

b. A maximum age-grade relationship, as follows: 


Widtiatit: QlICORD 1.0/5 v0.0 saciers Srcesine aewa canals 55 years 
Secon EmCWlGnaRl «ose. ceccuncetvecneaiecoerades 35 years 
PRB IGUGUHIIIES wte'e nicic a ct iene weoevemonnanetens 40 years 
Dania cisb cero ki: 2 Givraixc ears Billet alae leila 45 years 
NESTON 6 oo ciercn coorecanis sole manele mammnaadaaedends 50 years 
Riedtenant CGlonel- <2. < oc scssccvews sasieesinateisins 55 years 
CONGHOE << 5 les xcarcavciesixcovmetteee cccamareeens 60 years 


Age in grade pertains to the actual grade held while on 
active duty; not to permanent grade held in the Officers 
Reserve Corps. 

No officer, except Chaplains and Medical Department of- 
ficers (other than MSC), will be permitted to sign a category 
statement which will expire on or after the date he reaches 
the age in grade indicated. It is expected that the age-in-grade 
requirement will result in the separation, by 30 June 1948, of 
more than 4000 officers now on extended active duty. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. L. CALHOUN, GSC, is Chief, Officers 
Section, Requirements and Resources Branch, Manpower Control Group, 
Personnel and Administration Division, General Staff, United States Army. 
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The new categories for extended active duty are: 

Category I—One year, Eligibility: Medical Department officers 
(other than MSC), except Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram (ASTP) graduates on their initial tour of duty; officers 
otherwise qualified who would reach maximum age in grade 
in less than two years. 

Category II—Two years. Eligibility: Officer Candidate School 
graduates commissioned subsequent to 1 March 1948; 
officers on competitive tours of duty; officers otherwise quali- 
fied who would reach the maximum age in grade in less 
than three years; Medical Department officers (other than 
MSC), including ASTP graduates on initial tour of duty. 

Category III1—Three years. Eligibility: All qualified non- 
Regular officers now on extended active duty. 

Category 1V—Not established. 

Category V—Officers desiring relief from active duty at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Officers serving in any former category, other than the old 
Category I (indefinite), who do not desire to apply for a new 
category, will continue on active duty under their old category 
until the tour is completed, unless sooner relieved for the con- 
venience of the Government.* Officers desiring to sign new 
category statements will submit their applications by 30 April 
1948. Officers serving under the old Category I (indefinite) , 
who do not desire to sign a new Category III statement, will 
be placed in Category V and will be separated from the service 
as soon as possible and before 30 June 1948. 

All tours of duty under the new categories will begin on 
the first day of the month following that in which the officer’s 
next birthday occurs. For example: An officer signs a Category 
III statement; his next birthday is 15 July 1948; his tour ex- 
pires 31 July 1951. For officers having a birthday between 
31 December 1947 and 1 March 1948, the tour will begin on 
the first day of the month following that in which the last 
birthday occurred. 

After 1 July 1948, requests for extensions of active duty 
will be submitted not later than six months prior to expiration 
of the current tour. The effective date of the new tour, if 
approved, will be the first day of the month following expira- 
tion of the current tour. Officers serving in oversea commands, 
whose current categories will expire prior to completion of 
prescribed oversea tours, will be given an opportunity to apply 
*Former categories were: I-—-indefinite; V—-same as above; VII—18 
months; VIII—2 years. 
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for new category statements, or to be returned to the zone of 
interior for separation prior to expiration of their category 
statements. However, qualified officers with dependents will 
be retained until completion of service required subsequent 
to arrival of dependents, even if new statements are not signed. 


An officer with less than one year to serve in his current 
category: 

a. Will not be given an oversea assignment. When a rotation 
policy requires that he be selected for oversea assignment, he 
will be given an opportunity to apply for a new category state- 
ment, or to be separated. 

b. Will not be reassigned upon return from overseas. He 
may, if he desires, apply for a new category statement six 
months prior to completion of his oversea tour. 

c. Will not be reassigned within the zone of interior. When 
rotation policy requires that he be reassigned, he will be given 
opportunity to apply for a new category statement or to be 
separated. (The provisions of paragraphs a, b, and ec above 
do not apply to Medical Department officers, other than 
MSC.) 

Officers who choose relief from active duty under any of 
the provisions of D/A Circular 27 will not be accepted for re- 
call to extended active duty within two years from the date 
of separation, provided other qualified officers are available. 
Individual consideration by The Adjutant General will be 
given to officers now attending schools, where attendance re- 
quires a definite period of active duty subsequent to gradua- 
tion, if provisions of the Circular would require their earlier 
separation. 

All the foregoing provisions apply to Air Force officers and 
warrant officers serving with the Army. They do not, how- 
ever, apply to Army personnel who are serving with the Air 
Force, except for Chaplains and Medical personnel. The 
circular does not apply to the Women’s Army Corps, since 
members of the Corps cannot be assured of continued active 
duty until proposed legislation is enacted authorizing their 
appointment in the Organized Reserve Corps. 

Calls or recalls to extended active duty of officers in the 
‘ivilian components will be utilized by the Army to maintain 
he officer strength necessary to accomplish its assigned mis- 
‘ion. Tours of duty normally will be for three years and on 

voluntary basis. Tours of one or two years are authorized 
lor certain specialists. Tours will not he shortened by accrued 
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leave-time; and officers normally will not be called to ex- 
tended active duty for any of the following purposes: trial; 
reclassification; appearance as a witness in a military trial; 
completion of a project left unfinished at the time of relief 
from active duty; assignment to a project or activity of a tem- 
porary nature; or correction of errors, omissions, or incomplete- 
ness occurring during a previous active-duty assignment. 

An applicant for call or recall to active duty must hold 
a commission in the Officers Reserve Corps or the National 
Guard of the United States; he must agree to accept active 
duty in a grade not higher than that in which he served in 
the Army of the United States immediately prior to process- 
ing for relief from active duty; and he must agree to accept 
any general downgrading readjustment in the same manner as 
all officers on extended active duty. At the time of entering 
on extended active duty, he must not have reached the follow- 
ing age in grade: 

WO  2dLt Ist Lt Capt Maj  ULtCol Col 
45 30 35 40 45 50 52 


Officers of the civilian components on extended active duty 
will continue to be an essential and considerable part of the 
’ officer corps of the Army for several years. Progressive re- 
trenchment, reduction in force, and readjustments in grade 
may be required; but when such reduction becomes neces- 
sary, the best qualified officers will be retained. 








SERVICE PAY STUDIES 


After six months of intensive study, the Pay Analysis Committee of 
the Armed Services Personnel Board submitted its recommendations 
for a revised schedule of service pay to the Secretary of Defense. These 
recommendations are now being considered by the Civilian Advisory 
Commission on Armed Services Pay, appointed by Secretary Forrestal 
in December. The Chairman of the Commission is Mr. Charles R. Hook. 
President of the American Rolling Mill Company. 

This joint report is only one of several recommendations affecting 
service pay which are being considered objectively by the Commission. 
The Commission is making an independent study of service pay and 
of the pay structure itself, operating under no bias and with no pre- 
conceived ideas. There is no certainty that such recommendations as 
may be made by the Commission will be ready in time for presentation 
to the current session of Congress. 

When a plan is approved by the Secretary of Defense and is ready 
for presentation to the Congress, THe Dicest will publish a full repor'. 
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PREPARING FOR 
WEST POINT 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WiLEY B. Wispom 


OR more than a quarter of a century, the Army has assisted 

enlisted candidates in passing the entrance requirements for 
the United States Military Academy. During World War I, this 
assistance was given at the post level, at informal schools super- 
vised by post officers who were recent graduates of West Point. 
After the war, schools organized on a Corps Area basis replaced 
post schools, and qualified officers were assigned to primary duty 
as instructors. 


After the outbreak of World War II, because of the shortage 
of qualified instructors and the necessity for qualifying an ever 
increasing number of candidates, the preparatory school system 
was consolidated under the Army Service Forces; and arrange- 
ments were made for training at three civilian educational insti- 
tutions—Ambherst College, Lafayette College, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1945, a further consolidation resulted in all training 
being given at Amherst. 

The termination of World War II and the consequent over- 
crowding of civilian institutions by returning veterans neces- 
f sitated a further change. In June 1946, the United States Mili- 
s tary Academy Preparatory School was established at Stewart 
e Field, adjacent to the Military Academy at West Point. The 
School is under the direction of the Superintendent of the 


: Military Academy. 

The mission of the Preparatory School is: (a) to prepare 
Ye properly assigned students to pass the requirements for admis- 
n. sion to the United States Military Academy; (b) to give these 


students a foundation for the academic, military, and physical 
a training courses at the Military Academy; and (c) to indoc- 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILEY B. WISDOM, Inf., is Executive Officer, 
1, United States Military Academy Preparatory School Detachment. 
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trinate students in the methods and practices of the Military 
Academy. 


Every officer, warrant officer, and enlisted man on active duty 
in the Armed Forces—Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard—who holds a letter of appointment to the United 
States Military Academy (issued by the Department of the 
Army) as principal, alternate, or competitor, is eligible to 
attend the Preparatory School, provided he meets the required 
physical qualifications in a preliminary physical examination. 


The training program is conducted in two courses. The basic 
course, designed to prepare trainees for the March entrance 
examination, extends from early September each year until the 
day preceding the March entrance examinations. Normally, 
candidates taking the March entrance examinations are not 
transferred to this course after ] February. As much of this 
course as possible is repeated from the middle of March until 
the middle of June, for candidates authorized to take the spe- 
cial examination at West Point in June. The basic course in- 
cludes instruction in algebra, plane geometry, English, and 
American history. 

The advanced course, extending from about 15 March until 
about 1 June, gives candidates a firmer foundation for courses 
to be taken during their attendance in the Military Academy. 
It includes instruction in algebra, plane geometry, solid geom- 
etry, English, and ancient history. Instruction in analytic 
geometry and calculus is given briefly to those students who are 
considered to be sufficiently prepared. 

The courses are not confined to academic subjects; physical 
and military training are included as well. The objective of the 
physical training program is.to condition each cadet candidate 
to pursue his training as a cadet at the Military Academy with 
maximum physical fitness. The objective of the military train- 
ing program is to reach and maintain the standards of basic 
training required of graduates of replacement centers. 

The USMA Preparatory School is composed of a Headquar- 
ters and training cadre, a cadet candidate training battalion, 
and a corps of civilian instructors. The training cadre consists 
of a Commandant, an Executive Officer, an Adjutant, a Supply 
Officer, an Athletic Officer, and two Company Commanders. 

For instruction and training, the Preparatory School is or- 
ganized into a Military Department and an Academic Depart- 
ment. The Military Department consists of administrative, 
supply, and athletics staff sections. The cadet candidate train- 
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ing battalion is composed of two training companies of a vari- 
able number of rifle platoons. Command and control is 
exercised through a school cadre, assisted by officers and non- 
commissioned officers appointed from the cadet candidates. 
The Academic Department consists of the English, history, and 
mathematics sections, the instructor in charge of each section 
being responsible to the Academic Director for the smooth 
functioning of his section, 


Soon after his arrival at the Preparatory School, the candi- 
date is oriented by the Commandant in the history, purposes, 
scope, standards, requirements and restrictions of the Prepara- 
tory School. All personnel reporting for enrollment are im- 
mediately classified as cadet candidates. Insignia of grade are 
not worn by cadet candidates within the limits of the reserva- 
tion, but are authorized for wear when off the reservation with 
proper authority. Discipline is maintained by use of the de- 
merit and confinement system, confinement being used in the 
Military Academy sense. Although little time is available for 
athletics, all candidates are required to take part in athletic 
events, either intramural or with outside teams. 

Candidates are rated on their aptitude for the military service 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Taking the West Point entrance examination. 
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by an aptitude board, a procedure similar to that of the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

During release from quarters, candidates may receive visitors 
in the Visitors’ Room, adjacent to the Headquarters building. 
This room also is available for reading, cards, and quiet games. 
There also is a well-equipped day room. Arrangements are 
made, from time to time, for candidates to attend athletic events 
at West Point and movies at the Army Department Theater. 
A Post Library also is available. The candidate’s day is a 
full one. Reveille is at 0630 and taps at 2230. He attends 
academic classes from 0800 to 1150, and from 1300 to 1450: 
then has physical or military training for an hour. After 
supper he studies for two hours. 

Under this well-rounded training program, a large propor- 
tion of the cadet candidates are successful in meeting the high 
standards of admission to the Military Academy. Out of the 
300 who took the March 1947 entrance examinations, 72 per 
cent were successful. Many of those who failed had reported 
to the Preparatory School only a short time prior to the ex- 


amination. 
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Candidates retain their familiarity with weapons while at school. 
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KNOWING YOUR 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By 


Jack R. KInNARD 


HE basic concept of personnel management is “the right 
person for the right job.” Civilian personnel directives 
and regulations, issued by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Department of the Army in an effort to fulfill this concept, 
reach encyclopedic proportions. In this limited space only 
a few helpful suggestions can be offered, and these pertain 
primarily to the continental United States and its territories. 
When in doubt, consult your nearest Civilian Personnel Officer. 
You as an operating official (jargon for supervisor) are 
granted authorization for a civilian employee in your organi- 
zation; and, with the best wishes of the Bureau of the Budget, 
you have the necessary funds. Your first step is to notify 
your Civilian Personnel Officer, who will instruct you to sub- 
mit your request on Army Department Form 72, Request for 
Personnel Action. The personnel office then will send a Classi- 
fication and Wage Analyst to interview you. It is your respon- 
sibility to give full particulars concerning the position, since 
the grade and salary assigned to it depend solely upon the 
facts given the analyst. With this information the analyst will 
prepare a position description for your certification, and 
will then assign series, title, and grade to the position. If the 
position is a Classification Act job, it will fall into one of the 
following series: P denoting professional, SP denoting sub- 
professional, CAF denoting clerical-administrative-and-fiscal, or 
CPC denoting crafts-protective-or-custodial. On the other hand, 
the position may be in the Wage Board category which in- 
clides the majority of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
labor. In the case of the Wage Board jobs, the authority for 
classification is retained at the headquarters level and is not 


JACK R. KINNARD is Civilian Personnel Officer, Administrative School 
Center, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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delegated to camp, post, or station as in the case of the Classi- 
fication Act jobs, unless the position is identical to one already 
authorized by higher headquarters. Upon the designation of 
title, series, and grade, the job has been established, and re- 
cruitment begins, 

Department of the Army policy recommends a promotional, 
or internal placement, policy before recruiting outside the in- 
stallation. Under the policy, and within the discretion of the 
local commander, locally assigned employees are first con- 
sidered for vacancies. The criteria are: status, seniority, vet- 
erans preference, efficiency, and qualifications, This policy 
works to the advantage of both employee and operating official. 
It gives the latter a proved employee, and the former an in- 
centive for increased efficiency. If no qualified employee is 
available, the Civilian Personnel Office forwards a request 
for eligibles to the regional Civil Service Commission. If 
they have no qualified eligibles (either from open competitive 
examination or from among displaced career employees), they 
notify the local Civilian Personnel Officer that he has author- 
ity to appoint—“pending establishment of an appropriate 
register of eligibles.” If eligibles are available on the Com- 
mission’s list, the Civilian Personnel Office will be furnished 
the names of at least three qualified individuals. These three 
will be called for interviews with you, and with the assist- 
ance of the Civilian Personnel Officer as a personnel techni- 
cian, you will select one. If none are satisfactory or all decline 
the position, the process is repeated until a satisfactory em- 
ployee is found. 

If the Civil Service Commission has no eligibles, and au- 
thority is granted to appoint locally, the Civilian Personnel 
Officer must make as wide announcement of the vacancy as 
possible, so as to secure at least three applicants for any one 
job. Each applicant’s qualifications will be judged on the 
basis of standards furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 
If possible, a test will be held, and those who pass will be 
assigned priorities as follows: (1) disabled veterans, (2) 
veterans, (3) former Federal employees, and (4) all others. 
Again, you will be given your choice of three applicants. 
Upon making your choice, the individual will be appointed, 
subject to satisfactory findings in a physical examination and 
a loyalty investigation. 

Your employee is now appointed and reports for duty. ‘fe 
is definitely in need of training, whether he be a full fledged 
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carpenter who has been in the trade for twenty years, or a 
typist fresh out of high school. You should ask the Civilian 
Personnel Office to assist you in this training program. 

A civilian employee is now working for you. He may be a 
Permanent, or Status, employee willed you by your prede- 
cessor—one who has passed a civil service examination and 
completed a probationary appointment of one year. He may 
be a War Service employee, appointed during the war when 
the examining and appointing regulations were suspended; 
or he may be a Temporary-Indefinite employee, appointed 
pending establishment of a register. If he is either of the 
latter, he must file for and pass an appropriate Civil Service 
examination, or else be subject to displacement when a register 
is established from such an examination. Tempory-Indefinite 
and War Service employees are subject to the same regula- 
tions and benefits as Permanent employees, except that the 
former do not benefit by the Civil Service Retirement Act and, 
in the event of reduction in force, both would be in a lower 
retention group. 

The salaries of Classification Act jobs are set by the Con- 
gress. The Permanent employee or the War Service employee, 
if holding such a position, is eligible for periodic within- 
grade pay increases—every twelve months if his salary is 
under $4902 a year, and every eighteen months if it is more— 
provided his efficiency is “good” or better and his conduct 
satisfactory. Temporary-Indefinite employees are not entitled 
to these increases. 

The salary of a Wage Board employee (skilled, semi-skilled, 
or unskilled) is based on the prevailing local wage scale, as 
revealed by periodic Locality Wage Surveys. He may be given 
pay increases according to one of two plans, depending upon 
which is in effect at your station. Under plan A, he may re- 
ceive an increase any time after thirty days of service, to any 
of five step rates, with certain limitations as to the number 
of personnel in the top step rates. Under plan B, the increase 
will be given not oftener than once a year, with no limitations. 

All employees, except strictly temporary employees (ap- 
pointed for specific periods of less than one year), are en- 
titled to the same leave benefits—26 days’ annual leave and 
15 days’ sick leave a year, with a maximum accumulation of 
6) days’ annual and 90 days’ sick leave allowable at the 
p-esent time. 

As an operating official, you are responsible for a periodic 
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evaluation of your civilian employees’ performance, in the 
form of an official efficiency rating. Promotions (both periodic 
and otherwise) depend upon a satisfactory efficiency rating; 
demotion, reassignment, reduction in force, absolute separa- 
tion—all are directly affected by the official efficiency rating. 
Ratings, therefore, should not be given lightly but should be 
a true reflection of the employee’s performance in relation 
to the job assigned—not in relation to other individuals as- 
signed different tasks. Although an official rating is given 
only periodically, it is well to keep your employees informed 
at all times as to how they meet the standards for their jobs. 
In many cases, an employee’s efficiency is a direct result of 
your supervision. 

If you shift responsibilities and duties to or from an em- 
ployee, you are responsible for notifying the Civilian Per- 
sonnel Officer (on D/A Form 72), if it represents a major 
change, since the employee’s grade and salary are based on 
his duties and responsibilities. In the event that the pro- 
posed change in duties results in a reallocation upward (e.g. 
CAF-5 to CAF-6), the incumbent will have first consideration 
for the promotion, providing he is eligible. All non-competi- 
tive actions (promotion, demotion, reassignment), with the ex- 
ception of those resulting directly from reduction in force, 
are subject to the approval (either prior or post-audit) of 
the Civil Service Commission. Your Civilian Personnel Officer 
acts on behalf of the commanding officer who is the appoint- 
ing officer for the Department of the Army and is responsible 
to the Civil Service Commission and the Department of the 
Army for all his actions. Misuse of his authority results in 
its curtailment and possible withdrawal. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that prompt notice be given of a change 
in duties and responsibilities, because the station commander’s 
authority for classification, which has been delegated to him 
by the Secretary of the Army, and by him to the Civilian 
Personnel Officer, is contingent upon its proper and accurate 
use. Such authority is subject to periodic inspection by higher 
headquarters and by the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 
as are all matters related to Army civilian personnel manage- 
ment, 

Your Civilian Personnel Officer is a staff officer, trained to 
aid the post commander in administering his responsibilities. 
His job is to aid you in every way in your dealings with civil- 
ian personnel. Consult him freely. 

















THE RADIO INTERVIEW 


By 


First SERGEANT AVERY ASHWOOD 


MONG the many types of radio scripts, the spot announce- 
ment, the straight speech, and the interview are most 
frequently used. 

The spot announcement, introduced into station breaks, is 
similar in content to squibs used as fillers in magazines. These 
“spots” range anywhere from 10 to 30 seconds, and should 
emphasize a single Army advantage. Although short in con- 
tent, they can be long on selling power, and with repetition 
over a span of time can achieve results. 

In the straight speech type of script, the speaker takes the 
microphone alone after a brief introduction. In the inter- 
view, the speaker is queried in a question-and-answer-type of 
radio discourse. The informal give-and-take manner brings 
into play contrasting voices and personalities. 

Suppose the post commander has been invited to broadcast 
from a nearby station and has directed you, as the public in- 
formation officer, to prepare a suitable script. Two things 
should be borne in mind—the purpose of the program (public 
information mission), and the desired reaction of the radio 
audience. In order to find out how the commander wishes 
to accomplish the purpose, arrange a conference with him. 
This meeting should result in complete understanding, the 
commander determining the points that he wishes developed, 
and you advising on the manner of accomplishment. 

At the conference you learn that the commander has made a 
few broadcasts to troops over Armed Forces Network stations 
overseas, but has not been on the air during the past year. 
it probably will be advisable to recommend the interview type 
of radio program. He will be able to bring out his points, and 
the occasional questions put to him by the interviewer will 
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break up any tendency toward prolonged speech making. It 
will also afford him breathing spells and opportunities to scan 
the lines ahead. 

The post commander tells you that he wishes to discuss the 
historical association of the military and civilian communities; 
current efforts to strengthen sound relations; and plans to 
encourage further cooperation between post and community. 
As a result of this conference, you may have to do some addi- 
tional research for background material. The facts must be 
well organized and authentic. 

Check on the time of broadcast. See what competition the 
commander will encounter when he goes on the air. It is al- 
ways good to know the type of spot assigned to you. Many 
people will be listening in, some prepared to applaud and 
others inclined to criticize. Be sure to publicize the broad- 
cast in advance on the post. 

The script should be meticulously constructed. Keep it 
lively and crisp; use apt phrases. Remember that it is not 
your job to re-create the commander, but to preserve so far as 
feasible his idiom and style of expression. 

Do not clutter up the script with special markings indicating 
emphasis, pauses, and such. Under time stress, and in strange 
surroundings, such markings may prove to be confusing in- 
stead of helpful. Indicate pauses in the script by extra blank 
space between words, Use short, terse sentences, able to stand 
alone. Do not split a sentence at the bottom of a page. 

Come . to the point. If the speaker has to struggle through 
wordy passages his talk will become a monologue. Use plain, 
orderly, simple language. Avoid over-use of the sibilants. 
Build the commander’s discourse as a mason lays stone, each 
thought building up a central theme to a final concrete idea. 
For each five minutes of written dialogue, spend one hour of 
preparation. 

As you write, remember that you are writing for the use of 
the spoken word. The listener will get only such points as he 
readily comprehends by ear. Read parts of the script aloud 
_ to yourself, for study of its readability. The script should be 
based on notes that you have prepared. Study your notes, 
then put them aside and let the script flow from your assimi- 
lated thoughts. Capture your scenes as they come to mind; and 
the audience will see them too. 

Sentences should not be permitted to flow downward. Nega- 
tive phrases invite negative reaction; so nurse the theme along 
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positive lines. In general, grammatical rules must be obeyed; 
but allow the commander some freedom in using idioms. 

Verify the authenticity of all dates, names, places, and in- 
cidents. Use the post library and the more complete libraries 
of nearby cities. Make certain that your facts lie in the 
public domain. Check for security and policy. 

The program should be rehearsed before broadcasting. If 
rehearsal is not possible, the interviewer and interviewee should 
get together before the broadcast to discuss the script. 

When the commander takes his place before the microphone, 
the script he uses should enable him to engage in friendly 
conversation, intimate, concise, and with a few dramatic high- 
lights. He is, in brief, entering the living rooms of count- 
less neighbors. He should be presented in that human light. 
When the commander “speaks the script,” he will be think- 
ing: “What would my friend Peters in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
make of all this, should he tune in on my talk?” 

An average typewritten line requires three seconds to read 
aloud. Allow time for the commander and interviewer to take 
four seconds for many of them, with time for slight pauses for 
effect. Use a stop watch to determine the time taken for 
each page. Revise and rewrite your script accordingly. 

The average radio program, together with the announcer’s 
introductory remarks, runs fourteen minutes and thirty seconds. 
Never write so that the commander will be put on the spot 
for lack of time. Never permit him to be rushed or out of 
breath. Do not be so inconsiderate as to expect to run over 
the specified time allowed for the broadcast. 

After you have prepared and checked your script, get in 
touch with the program director of the radio station and verify 
the time of broadcast; the accessibility of the studio to the 


[ main entrance of the building; whether any introductions to 

important people are in order; and if so, to whom, and why. 
f This is standard operating procedure, so that the commander 
js will know the time leeway in getting to the studio, going on 
1 the air, getting the introductions over; and so that he knows 


about the people to be met and the purpose of such meetings. 
Also find out if the program director desires an advance copy 
of the script for use by his promotion department in prepar- 
d ing newspaper copy for advance publicity. Check with the 
radio engineer in the control room for any manual signs he 
may want to use, to signal the commander in the studio dur- 
ng the broadcast, 
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INFORMATION 


National Security Poster Series 


“Full Production,” first in the Es- 
sentials of National Security poster 
series, is being distributed to the field. 
Others of the series scheduled for early 
distribution are “Education,” and “A 
Working Democracy.” 

All posters of the Essentials of Na- 
tional Security series—with the exception 
of “Full Production” and “Education”— 
will have their position within the series 
indicated by a Roman numeral preceding 
the sub-title. In order to preserve the 
unity of the series, TI&E personnel are 
requested to insert Roman numeral I be- 
fore the words “Full Production” and II 
before “Education” on these two posters, 
as they are received. 


Recent Armed Forces Talks 


Following are the Armed Forces Talks 
distributed since those announced in 
the November 1947 Dicest: 


196 Progress of Occupation in Germany 
197 Geopolitics of the Soviet Union 
198 Progress of Occupation in Japan 
199 The United States Marine Corps 


200 
201 
202 
203 


High Prices in the United States 

World Hunger and World Peace 

Push-button Warfare 

What is the Future of the British 
Empire? 

American Frontiers—Puerto Rico 

Korea—Nation Divided 


204 
205 


206 The United States of America 

207 Our Motives in Aiding Europe 

208 How is Our Foreign Policy De- 
veloped? 

209 The United States Merchant Marine 

210 Prejudice 

211 Our Neighbor Canada 

212 Our Way of Life—Democracy 

213 India and Pakistan 


EDUCATION 


Recording GED Test Results 


Until TM 12-425 is revised, Section V, 
Department of the Army Circular 3 (5 
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January 1948) outlines procedure for re- 
cording results of General Educational 


Development tests taken by enlisted per- 


sonnel. 


TI&E Meetings 


Monthly meetings of Troop Informa- 
tion and Education personnel of the 
Military District of Washington are be- 
ing conducted to coordinate TI&E activ- 
ities in the Washington area. At the 
first meeting, representatives of the fol- 
lowing organizations were present: TI&E 
Division; Army Medical Center; Arling- 
ton Hall Station; Air Transport Com- 
mand; National War College; Andrews 
Field; Bolling Field; Fort Belvoir; Fort 
Myer; South Post; and Vint Hill Farm. 


Accounting System for Post Clubs 


Paragraph 23, AR 210-60 (3 April 
1947) requires that all post officers’ and 
noncommissioned officers’ clubs install 
and maintain a double entry accounting 
system. Club officers inexperienced in 
such a system may obtain assistance 
from USAFI EM 700 and EM 702, Book- 
keeping and Accounting I and II; or 
H-55 and H-56, USAFI correspondence 
courses. 


Use of USAFI Quiz 


The XXIV Corps (Far East Com- 
mand) has developed a new use for 
USAFI quiz programs. Plans call for a 
series of eliminations in the units, with 
local winners to be heard on radio sta 
tion WVTP, Seoul. The champion will 
receive a 10-day leave in Tokyo. 


Accreditation Commission Endorsed 


Stating that continued operation of 
the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences is essential to the 
effectiveness of the Armed Forces edu 
cational programs, the War-Navy Com: 
mittee on USAFI, at its January meet 
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ing in Washington, urged continuation 
of the Commission. 

The Commission, now facing termina- 
tion of its activities because of deple- 
tion of its original Carnegie grant of 
$75,000, has been largely responsible for 
the evaluation of educational experi- 
ences in the services and for the almost 
universal acceptance of those experi- 
ences in terms of academic credits. 

Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice-president 
of the American Council on Education, 
is chairman of the War-Navy Committee 
on USAFI which is made up of two 
Army officers, two Navy officers, and 
eleven prominent civilian educators. 
The Army members are Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. T. Lanham, Chief, Troop In- 
formation and _ Education Division, 
Special Staff, United States Army; and 
Colonel Walter E. Sewell, Chief, Army 
Education Branch. Navy representatives 
are Commander George W. Pressey, 
Officer-in-Charge, Educational Services 
Section, and Captain J. M. Will, Director 
of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


RADIO REVIEW 
AFRS Original Programs 


The following programs in the Fellow- 
ship series will be issued in March: 


The One-Eyed Frenchman—Stephen 
Girard, a French merchant, leaves 
a great heritage to America. 


The Prayer—Memories of a dead 
soldier’s tolerance and _ kindness 
serve as the prayer over his grave. 


The Marrow of the Bamboo—A 
Chinese-American doctor helps a 
man regain physical and mental 


health. 


The Man Who Lies at Eltham—George 
Washington as father and husband. 


In the GI Ambassador of Good Will 
series, “The Wild Kids,” “Seward’s 
Folly,” and “Big Noise from Winnetka” 
portray the growing understanding, 
Which the United States soldier has 
deveioped, of the problems and man- 
hers of foreign peoples. 


In the Freedom series, “Trial by Jury” 
telatcs the history of one of the oldest 


rights of mankind. “We Hold These 
Truths” is a dramatic resume of the 
origin of the Bill of Rights. 


In the Gateways to the World series, 
“A Job for the Army” relates the story 
of the construction of the Panama 
Canal; “Bell of Liberty” presents side- 
lights on the people of Korea; and 
“The Pearl of the Orient” gives inter- 
esting facts about the history of the 
Philippine people. 


Educational Radio Programs 


This Is the Story 


The Red Stockings: Al Spalding’s con- 
tribution to baseball. 

Witness by Moonlight: An incident 
from Abraham Lincoln’s early law 
career. 

The West Indies: Their effect on the 
commerce and industry of the United 
States. 


Science Magazine of the Air 


Can Machines Think?—The develop- 
ment and use of ENIAC. 


Chemical Heroes—The discovery and 
development of penicillin. 


The Greatest Story Ever Told: This 
series of dramatic programs is based on 
incidents and texts in the Old and New 
Testaments: The Greater Shield; And 
It Shall Be Given to You; All Ye Are 
Brethren. 


Heard at Home: During March, at 
least four programs will be issued, 
selected from the major current forum 
and roundtable series (People’s Platform, 
American Forum of the Air, America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, University of 
Chicago Roundtable, and Our Foreign 
Policy). 


FILM REVIEW 


Armed Forces Screen Report: 
Number 90. 


Issue 
This 20-minute program 


includes “Jump” and “Forgotten Islands.” 
The first deals with the training of air- 
borne troops, while the second contrasts 
today’s peace in the Pacific with the 
battles which so recently raged there. 
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Army Day 


This year marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of Army Day, sponsored an- 
nually by the Military Order of the 
World Wars. The first Army Day was 
observed on 1 May 1928, but in 1929 the 
date was permanently changed to 6 April 
to commemorate the entry of the United 
States into World War I. On 17 March 
1937, Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, 
75th Congress, provided for the annual 
observance of Army Day, and requested 
the President of the United States to 
order military units to assist civic bodies 
in approprate observance of the occasion. 

Public support and observance of Army 
Day will be organized and directed by 
Army Advisory Committees; Chambers 
of Commerce; Women’s Advisory Coun- 
cils; religious groups; civic, industrial, 
and labor organizations; and veterans 
organizations. Upon receipt of invita- 
tions from appropriate civilian sponsor- 
ing organizations, the Army will en- 
deavor to provide senior military repre- 
sentatives as guest speakers at Army 
Day celebrations. Army Area public 
information officers, and National Guard 
and Reserve units are cooperating in 
promoting the nation-wide observance. 
Army, National Guard, and Reserve units 
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AID 


will parade in principal cities. National 
Guard armories will hold open house, 
and Reserve units will stage special 
events. 

Major General Floyd L. Parks, Chief, 
Public Information Division, has sent 
letters to more than 2000 former war 
correspondents, asking them to seek the 
cooperation of their editors in devoting 
feature coverage to eye-witness stories 
of World War II, as a tie-in with the 
Army Day observance. 


Baseball Spring Training 


Public information officers, in coopera 
tion with Special Services officers, can 
arrange for military personnel to attend, 
or take part in, exhibition games cur- 
rently being played by major and minor 
league baseball teams in spring training. 
Most baseball clubs include a_ public 
relations man in their organization, who 
may be contacted. for arrangements. 





PRESS CONFERENCE 


There are a couple of things to remember about press conferences. 
Distribution to the press of copies of a prepared manuscript explaining 
the message you want to get across is splendid. But don’t make the mis- 
take of indicating that reporters can’t read by reading the manuscript 
to them. Better spend the time answering questions that may arise on the 
manuscript and, in case the questions get a little too specific, it’s a 
good idea to have another man or two around to help out, preferably 
the key man on the job under discussion. 

Some of the questions asked at a press conference can be anticipated. 
So it’s a good idea—and a lot easier on yourself—to figure out those 
questions, and their answers, in advance. To avoid weakening whatever 

- story you have to tell, avoid the cliches such as the overworked “know- 
how” and “can-do.” 


From “May We Quote You?” 
A Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) pamphlet. 
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